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A NOTHER year nearer to the end of a century, a century 
“ * remarkable for the vast human progress and the discoveries 
made within its years. The development of the three greatest 
forces of modern times, steam, electricity and heliography, all 
falls within this period. Great as have been the strides made in 
these departments, who can foretell what greater advances will 
mark the present year or the four remaining ones? Perhaps one 
of the two great scientific problems of the present age will be 
solved. We allude first to the fixation of the photographic 
image in all the beauty of the concentrated colors of the original ; 
second, to the overcoming of gravity: or in other words, pho- 
tography in the colors of nature and the navigation of space. Will 
either or both of these two weighty problems be solved in the 
remaining years of the present century, or will they be left as a 
legacy for the twentieth century ? 

The first of these two problems is naturally the one which in- 
terests us most; but we regret to say that notwithstanding the 
many positive announcements made by sensational journalists, 
the solution of the problem is apparently as far from being an 
accomplished fact as ever. 
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During the past year few or no marked advances were made 
in the photographic field; at the same time there has been a 
healthy and steady increase in the uses of photography, especially 
in astronomical, medical, metrological, microscopical, anthropo- 
logical, and other recording work of a scientific nature. 

Process work, or photo-mechanical reproductions, has been 
used more than ever, but so far as fine book illustrations are con- 
cerned, there has been a marked tendency to return to the use of 
the roulette and graver, so as to bring the results nearer to the 
former xylographic standard. 

The three-color process is still in favor, and some fine results 
have been shown by several establishments in this country. 

A number of changes are announced for the coming year in 
journalistic circles, both in England and America. We trust 
that they may prove of advantage to both publisher and the 
reading public. So far as the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRA- 
PHY is concerned, it will continue in the even tenor of its,way, as 
it has for the last sixteen years past, catering to the wants of 
the intelligent, progressive photographer in both the reading and 
advertising pages. 

In conclusion, the editorial staff, together with the publishers, 
wish all readers and patrons a 


HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR. 


Interesting Photographs.—At the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Nov. 19th, Mr. Shumo showed some very handsome photographs made 
by him while on a trip to Mexico, and described some of the customs 
and manners of the people he met. One picture represented a cata- 
comb, the inhabitants of which were obliged to vacate whenever their 
relatives forgot to pay rent, and these evicted mummies were placed in 
a standing position along the wall of the underground gallery until 


they fell to pieces, when the bones were piled together in a heap or 
sorted into limbs and skulls. 
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GRAINED SCREENS FOR HALF-TONE 
REPRODUCTIONS. 


WRITTEN FOR THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY.* 


OW that the autotype or half-tone process may be said to be 
apparently at the height of its development, the ever restless 
ingenuity of man seeks to supplant the ruled screen by one of an 
irregular grain. The sameness of the screen points with, their 
almost mathematical precision, is non-esthetic, and disturbing to the 
artistic effect, be they ever so fine and delicate. This undesirable 
effect becomes more apparent where accuracy and identification 
are requisite. 

Upon the one hand, university professors are among the greatest 
antagonists of the autotype. With a clear perception they easily 
ascertained that for the reproduction and representation of micro- 
scopic and similar subjects the phototype (Lichtdruck) and pho- 
togravure (intaglio) processt were far better than the half-tone 
process, with its numberless points arrayed in rank and file, pre- 
senting an appearance similar to a bird’s-eye view of the helmet 
corps of a Prussian military battalion. 

It has ever been the aim to make the grain of the reproduction 
process subservient to the result. That this object has thus far 
not been realized, must be ascribed alone to the fact that it is 
more difficult to produce a sharp, irregular grain, than a mathe- . 
matically exact one by means of the accurately ruled screen. 

Then, again, apart from the savants we can enumerate other 
enemies, who are less astute than the learned ones, who, though 
absolutely acknowledging the beauty of American half-tones, are 
yet candid enough in comparison to give preference to grain 
which most truly portrays nature. 

Now, if two mighty hosts, the savants on the one hand and 
the artists on the other, meet and agree, we are tempted to ask: 
Why have there not been more earnest efforts made to introduce 
the desired grain into the graphic business world ? 


* Translation by Julius F. Sachse. 
+t A very expensive process, and therefore but little used for the purpose. ; 
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That it is possible to produce a grain adapted to the needs of 
the present time, has been proven by many pioneers in the field 
of graphic reproduction. 

These men I shall enumerate so far as my limited space will 
permit. 

The oldest investigator, so far as I know, of the graining pro- 
cess for printing with ink on a regular press is Brunner, of Win- 
therthur, who produced a dry plate which contained within itself 
the necessary grain. It was necessary to make but one exposure, 
whereby a negative was obtained ready for the autotype zinc 
plate. At the same time Gaillard, Cronenberg and Sasej all pro- 
duced graining processes, which compared favorably with the 
screen process now in vogue. 

Unfortunately there has been an unwillingness to set aside the 
lined screen process, as this affords sure results, hence the irregu- 
lar grain process again fell into neglect. While Sasej produced 
glass screens by treating a well-cleaned glass plate with an ink- 
roller,and subsequently heating the glass plate, W. Cronenberg, 
then at Schloss, Gronenbach, produced his grained glass screens 
by flowing a glass plate with a white siccative coating, then dust- 
ing it with graphite, and slowly drying the dusted plate in a pho- 
totype drying-oven. 

The result of this proceeding was an irregular grained plate, 
having a coarse or fine grain according to the degree of heat 
employed. 

C. Fleck employed a process somewhat similar to that of 
Sasej, only that he immersed the inked glass plate in a strong 
acid bath, whereby sharp, irreguiar network is produced. If two 
such network plates be cemented together a fine-grained screen 
negative is the result. 

Still another process, one which at the present time is used by 
C. Fleck, instructor in photographic reproduction processes at 
Castle Gronenbach, consists in coating in a dusting-box a glass 
plate previously treated in a strong acid bath, and then drawn 
through a solution of potash. The formulz for the dusting com- 


position is: 
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Rosin - - - - - 1000 parts. 
Graphite - - - - 100 
Finest lampblack - - - 20 
Nigrosin (Nigrine ?) - - 10 


The rosin is first melted in an earthen dish and the coloring 
matter added and thoroughly incorporated by stirring, When this 
is done the black mass is poured into a tin vessel, or upon an 
oiled stone, or into a dish of cold water. It is afterwards dried, 
pulverized and sifted through the finest silk bolting cloth. 

When the glass plate has been dusted with above composition. 
it is laid on an ironwood (sideroxylon) frame, and then placed in 
a drying-oven, especially constructed for the purpose by Herr 
Fleck. In this oven the dust is made to adhere to the glass 
plate by means of minute gas jets acting upon the plate. 

Although a glass plate prepared in this manner may readily 
be used as a screen plate, Herr Fleck goes still further; he coats 
the edges and back of the glass plate with a colored solution of 
sandarac. As soon as the plate is dry it is placed in an etch- 
ing apparatus, which consists of a dish with a support for the 
plate, connected with a larger one by a leaden drain pipe, which 
in turn empties in a gutta percha bottle. The first dish is fitted 
with a cover, having an opening through which sulphuric acid 
can be poured, to act on the fluoride of sodium or calcium in the 
bottom of the tray under the glass plate. The opening in the 
cover is then closed, and the grained plate subjected to the result- 
ing etching vapor for two to three minutes. It is then to be 
taken out and laid in cold water, and cleaned from any dust or 
varnish. 

Now follows the most difficult part of the process,—z.e., the 
opaquing of the screen. This is either warmed and inked with 
lithographic India ink or cold with ordinary copper-plate black 
(Frankfort-black). The inked plate is then fastened on a revolving 
plate by means of pine resin or Burgundy pitch, when all sur- 
plus coloring matter is removed by buffing with a piece of velvet 
or plush. From three to four velveteen pads are requisite before 
the screen is apparently clean. This is followed with a chamois 
skin pad slightly moistened with ammonia, and finally with a 
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large powder puff to remove the last traces of moisture and 
dirt. 

The screen is now ready for use. At the first glance the prep- 
aration of such a grained-glass screen is attended with more or 
less difficulty ; this, however, is not the fact, as it requires but 
one-fifth the time to prepare a grained half-tone screen as 
described that is requisite to make a lined or ruled screen as are 
now in use. Morever, every establishment is able to make its 
own screens without the use of an expensive ruling machine. 
Hence the new method is as inexpensive as it is practicable. 
Again the photographic process is greatly simplifed by the use 
of the grained half-tone screen. 

The method for transferring and etching the plates is the same 


as employed in line screen work. 
v7 


Photo-litho Counterfeiting.—Chief Hazen, of the U. S. Secret 
Service Department, hag called attention to a growing danger, the 
facility with which counterfeits of bank notes may be made by means 
of photo-lithography, which is increased by the fact that counterfeiters 
have discovered the secret of making the fibre paper on which the 
Government has relied for much of the security of its paper money. 
His only remedy for the trouble lies in the use of peculiar tints and 
combinations of colors, and in having the engraving done in the 
highest style of art; but a better safeguard might be found in the 
sensible custom of the Bank of England, which never reissues a note 
that has once come back. In this way its notes are kept clean and 
bright, and as a counterfeiter depends largely for success on the soiled 
and worn appearance which he gives to his imitations, he would be 
greatly embarrassed if all genuine notes were clean. Photo-lithography 
can never quite equal steel engraving, and the difference would be 
detected at once in notes that were new and crisp. 


In Switzerland.—Innkeeper: I should advise you to have a 
guide when you ascend that mountain, It is two thousand metres 
high. Tourist: Good gracious, only two thousand! Why I never 
look at anything under three thousand.—Zustige Blatter. 
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THE ANAGLYPH: A NEW METHOD OF PRODUC- 
ING THE STEREOSCOPIC EFFECT.* 
BY MR. ALFRED F. WATCH. 


HE new stereoscopic pictures which I purpose showing you, 
and which are the invention of Mr. Ducos du Hauron, 
widely known from his valuable contributions to scientific 
photography, have, ever since the‘r first appearance, created a 
great deal of interest and curiosity, and, by some, have been 
considered to involve the discovery of some new principle in 
photography. As they are printed in colors to produce the 
stereoscopic effect, they have been classed, by those not familiar 
with the manner in which they are made, among productions of 
chromo-photography, and it is the object of this paper before the 
Institute to assign the anaglyph to its proper place among the 
recent discoveries, and to dispel any wrong impressions respecting 
these new pictures, which may have obtained currency through 
the publications of certain writers who have been misled by their 
appearance, 

During the last decade, several eminent scientists and photog- 
raphers have endeavored, in various ways, to produce stereoscopic 
pictures larger and different from the double ones, which are well 
known and which are viewed through a stereoscope ; and some of 
these experimentalists — more enthusiastic than scientific — have 
even claimed that they could produce stereoscopic effects with prints 
from negatives taken from a single point of view. This claim, 
however, has not been proven to be correct, and doubtless never 
will be, as it would seem to’ be a physical and mathematical 
impossibility to realize it. The true visual stereoscopic effect can 
exist only where binocular vision exists. Therefore, to produce 
a stereoscopic effect, an object must be seen from two points of 
view at the same time, as is the case when those who have the 
use of both eyes look at an objeet. Each eye sees the same 
object from a different point, corresponding to its own position 
with reference to the other eye, and views it, in consequence, at a 


* Read before the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, October 16th, 1895 
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different angle. The two images on the two retinz, blending or 
superimposing in the sense of vision, enables us, as the result of 
education and experience, to judge of the form of objects and of 
distances in perspectives. Therefore, to produce a stereoscopic 
effect in a flat picture, it is necessary so to compose it that it shall 
form the two distinct images which the objects depicted would 
produce in nature on the two retinz of our eyes. No matter in 
what manner the pictures are brought before the vision, to pro- 
duce stereoscopic effect two pictures are required. One of these 
pictures must represent the view of the right eye, and the other 
must represent the view of the left eye; and these two pictures, 
when viewed simultaneously and superimposed, produce the 
stereoscopic effect of binocular vision. 

The “ Anaglyphs,” of which there are several specimens here 
for your inspection, are not products of photography in colors, 
but simply a new kind of stereoscopic pictures, corresponding to 
the two images on our retine. They are printed, not side by 
side, as are the well-known stereoscopic pictures or photographs, 
but one over the other; thus making the prisms for their super- 
imposition unnecessary, and making the function of the media 
through which they are viewed simply that of separating the two 
images, and making each of them visible to that eye only, the 
vision of which it represents and depicts. At first thought, this 
would seem very difficult to do, and would seem to require very 
incomprehensible and complicated instruments; but when we 
know the principles on which the anaglyphic prints and apparatus 
are based, we shall find that the very simplest media—two pieces 
of differently colored glass — will solve the problem and reduce 
the blurred print into a perfect stereoscopic picture. 

The whole anaglyphic process is based on two well-known 
facts, viz.: (1) If, through a transparent medium of some primary 
color, we look at an object of the same color, the object will 
appear almost colorless; (2) if we look at the same object 
through a transparent medium of its complementary color, the 
object will appear almost black. By the combination of these 
two facts, Mr. du Hauron evolved the anaglyph. 
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The colors used have, for good reasons, been changed some- 
what from the true complementary shades. 

In the present anaglyphs, the picture corresponding to the view 
of the right eye is printed with red ink, and will appear almost 
black when seen through the d/ue glass, which will be in front of 
the right eye, when the “anaglyphoscope” is held before the 
eyes; but this red picture will be invisible to the left eye, which 
is covered by the red glass of the instrument. In like manner, 
the superimposed 4/ue picture, which corresponds to the view of 
the left eye, will be visible to this eye only. Thus, each eye sees 
only one, its respective picture, and the two pictures, being super- 
imposed in printing, require no prisms to produce the stereoscopic 
effect of binocular vision. 

The instrument containing the media for looking at these 
pictures (and which has been given the name “ anaglyphoscope ”’) 
consists principally of two pieces of plane glass of different colors, 
which may be mounted either in eye-glass or spectacle frames, or 
in boards with hoods, like the familiar stereoscopes. It makes 
no difference how the glasses are mounted, for, provided only that 
the colors are of the right quality and shade, the pictures can be 
seen as well through the eye-glasses, which can easily be carried, 
as through the hooded scope, although the latter possesses the 
advantage of shielding the eyes from extraneous light. 

The anaglyphs, like the half-tones, are not entirely the pro- 
ducts of photography, but require the aid and skill of the printer 
for their production ; but the negatives from which the anaglyphs 
are produced, can be made by any amateur or professional pho- 
tographer. To enable all to understand how these negatives and 
pictures are made, a short description of the modus operandi is 
herewith given. 

As before stated, it requires two negatives to produce stereo- 
scopic pictures. Heretofore all stereoscopic negatives and 
pictures have been limited to the size with which you are well 
acquainted, and which rarely exceeds 3% inches each in width, 
because the pictures are printed side by side, and the centers or 
corresponding points of the pictures could be placed much further 
apart than the distance between the axes of the eyes of the observer. 
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In the anaglyphs, the two pictures are printed one almost on 
top of the other, which makes it possible, therefore, to produce 
stereoscopic pictures the size of the largest camera or enlargement. 
In making these negatives, the camera is mounted on a sliding 
base on the tripod-head, a specimen of which is here for your in- 
spection. The camera is placed first at one end of the slide, from 
which point one exposure is made; then the camera is moved 
along the sliding base from 3 to g inches to the right or left, 
depending on the object, and another exposure is made of the 
same view from this second point, and on another plate. By 
giving equal exposures to both plates, a pair of matched stereo- 
scopic plates is obtained, from which the half-tone plates are made 
with which the anaglyphs are printed in colored inks om the 
typographic press. 

As stated before, the pictures are printed one over the other, 
not exactly superimposed, or in register, but so that one print 
shall be a little to the right or left of the other, the lateral edges 
overlapping. The two impressions are printed far enough out of 
register to produce the desired stereoscopic effect, and near 
enough to avoid double vision. 

‘Recently, anaglyphic lantern slides and transparencies have 
been perfected, but I regret that, at present, I am unprepared to 
show them. 

In conclusion, I wish to mention that the anaglyphic process 
can be applied also to objects and articles which are not either 
direct or indirect results of photography. This process is 
applicable, for example, to painted, woven, and stenciled articles, 
such as ceilings, carpets, wall-papers, floors, etc. 

This process was patented August 2oth of the present year, 
and may, in the future, find useful applications in many of the 
arts and industries. —Journal of the Franklin Institute. 

[Nore.—An exhaustive paper upon this interesting subject was read by 
the editor, Mr. J. F. Sachse, before the Photographic Society of Philadephia, 
at the stated neeting November 14th, 1894. See AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, vol. xv., pp. 541, et sq. Discussion, pp. 569-70. The 
subject was also presented by him before the American Philosophical 


Society, at the stated meeting of that body, November 16th, 1894. See 
Proceedings Am. Phil. Soc., vol. xxxiii., No. 146, p. 366.] 
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INSTANTANEOUS LIFE-SIZE PORTRAITS. 
FROM THE GERMAN, 


Special Correspondence of AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


OR some time past life-size heads have been produced 
instantaneously in several studios in southern Germany by 
a process that deserves to be more extensively known. Heretofore 
life-size photographic portraits have usually been produced by 
enlarging from a small negative. The disadvantage of this process 
is well known, as here all the so-called distortion caused by 
imperfections of our photographic apparatus becomes apparent 
and is magnified in an aggravated manner. The prints are less 
sharp; they do not reproduce the finer detail, require con- 
siderable retouching, etc. 

For certain purposes, such as portraits of deceased persons and 
similar cases, the old process of enlarging from small originals 
will always maintain its hold and be indispensable in the future. 

The new procedure, of whose capabilities most beautiful 
specimens have been shown, gives a negative in life size, at the 
same time showing a sharpness of definition so that every individual 
hair, every pore of the skin is faithfully reproduced, and this is 
combined with an astounding plastic. 

Many of these photographs actually have the charming effect 
of an artistic crayon sketch. The credit for having opened the 
way for producing such life-size portrait negatives is due to 
Eugen Hackh, a native of Wurtemburg, who as a youngster 
emigrated to South, later to North America, where in the United 
States he was initiated into the black art and subsequently 
returned to the Fatherland and established the first Blitz-pulver 
studio in Stuttgart. 

Experiments had been previously made in south Germany 
with Blitz-pulver for portraiture by various amateurs, but few by 
professional protraitists, as, notwithstanding the short exposure 
required, the results were far from certain, and even in the best 
instances the plat¢é was apt to show too great contrasts, with 
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excessive density in the high lights, and a lack of detail in the 
shadows. 

To overcome these defects, so-called reflectors were used for 
the purpose of lighting up the deep shadows. The satisfactory 
results occasionally obtained by the proper use of such screens 
induced Hackh to make further experiments in this matter, so as 
to obtain, if possible, life-size heads instantaneously by the use 
of Blitz-pulver, together with a system of properly adjusted 
reflectors or screens, a combination producing results which 
would unite artistic character with extraordinary life-like ex- 
pression. 

These experiments resulted in an apparatus which was a 
veritable chamber of light (Lichtzelt), in form somewhat like 
the interior of a monstrous egg. The sections forming the sides 
and tops were movable, but so constructed that the different 
sections invariably formed a perfect joint, so that all light 
generated within the chamber acts upon the sitter without 
danger of outward diffusion, and at the same time, by adjust- 
ment of the screens, was kept under perfect control according to 
the style of lighting desired for the various sitters. 

The apparatus for lighting is placed at one end of the light- 
chamber. This apparatus is a paraboloid of polished metal, and 
has a receptacle for Blitz-pulver in its centre, and by its peculiar 
construction assures from the start a broad diffusion of the 
intense light (Kernlicht) evolved by the charge, while the special 
reflectors within the chamber, arranged according to the needs 
of each successive subject, tend to lighten up any deep shadows. 

The special camera can be placed in any desirable spot within 
the chamber, as its interior construction is such that the objective 
may be pointed almost directly at the source of light, conse- 
quently we have a far greater latitude for lighting than ordinarily. 

Although Hackh exhibited some surprising results in the 
way of portraiture which attracted much attention, his venture 
proved but an indifferent success. The reason for his failure was 
that but a small portion of his sittings proved successful. The 
chief drawback to his process was that the subject was placed 
in comparative darkness until the moment of exposure, which 
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was not alone of disadvantage to the sitter but to the operator as 
well, as he had to focus and pose his subject in a dim light. In 
the subject the result was an expansion of the pupils of the eyes, 
together with a distortion of the whole system of the ocular 
muscles, giving an unnatural expression to the portrait; further, 
the sudden flood of light at the instant of exposure has been 
known occasionaliy to temporarily blind the subject. 

This invention, so excellent in itself, but which on account of 
above defects was all but discarded by the profession at large, 
received a fresh impetus in the early part of last year, when Dr. 
C. A. Fetzer, of Munich, applied the principle to his studies with 
certain modifications, so that he now achieves uniformly perfect 
results in instantaneous life-size portraiture. 

In the new ‘arrangement Dr. Fetzer supplements the Blitz- 
pulver with electric light, by which the,light-chamber is brilliantly 
illuminated before the exposure is made. This secures to the 
operator a chance to focus sharply as well as to make a close 
study of the subject while posing him, and saves the latter the 
discomfort arising from a sudden flash emanating from an 
almost total darkness. 








To Fill Cracks in Floors.—Make a paste in the proportion of a 
pound of flour and a tablespoonful of alum to three quarts of water. 
Mix this and boil thoroughly, then soak newspapers in the paste till 
the mass is about the consistency of putty. Apply to the cracks with 
a knife. This hardens well and is permanent. Another preparation 
which is good is glue dissolved in sixteen parts of water, and when 
nearly cold mixed to a paste with a mixture of sawdust and prepared 
chalk. Before I learned these methods I filled cracks with a paste of 
plaster of paris and water, but when hard it cleaved somewhat from 
the boards. If glue had been added to the water, I think it would 
have prevented this.—Sarah £. Wilcox. 


Mother—‘‘ Goodness, Tommie, won't you ever learn to be a good 
boy ? ” 
Tommie (with confidence)—‘‘ Yes’m, when I’m growed up.”’ 
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MODERN MAGAZINE POSTERS. 


T= modern development of the arts pictorial has found its 

greatest encourager in the demands of the periodical litera- 
ture of the day. Illustrating has been revolutionized until, from 
a magazine without pictures, we have them all pictures, and the 
end is not yet. The internal pictorial work of the magazines we 
will consider in due time, but at present we.want to direct atten- 
tion to one particular phase of the development of art as encour- 
aged by the magazines—the monthly poster. 

About two years ago the person who kept his eyes open for 
something “new under the sun,” saw in the windows of the 
newsmen something decidedly new in the way of a magazine 
announcement, calling attention to the current issue of Harper's 
Magazine. They saw a gentlemanly-looking man walking 
down a salmon-colored foreground arrayed in all the gorgeousness 
of a green driving-coat. On his head was a light fore-and-after, 
and his gloves were “ London Tan.” The rain was falling all 
around him, but ‘with a charming nonchalance and flattering 
intentness he read a copy of Harper's, the artist’s signature in the 
corner showing it to be the work of Edward Penfield. The poster 
was distinctly successful; it was theoretically as well as practi- 
cally good. The artist had attained his ends by the suppression 
of details: there were no unnecessary lines; the stroke was 
broad and full of strength; the drawing was especially clever. 
Since then we have had a magazine poster a month from Mr. 
Penfield, of varying worth, but all good. 

Mr. Penfield inaugurated a new era, and up to date is the most 
purely American and original of the many who are doing similar 
work for other periodicals, and as such occupies a distinct field. 
Of course he has had imitators galore, but it is to his credit that 
they invariably run after more Frenchy models sooner or later, 
for such imitations of Mr. Penfield as have been published are 
such palpable copies, and are so stale and flat, business consider- 
ations alone would put an end to their use; and so it happens 
that his work, among the vast quantity that is turned out every 
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month, stands alone as distinctly good, clean and wholesome, 
gaining his point of drawing attention to the thing he is to 
advertise without sensation or “ suggestiveness,” a peculiarity it 
is hoped his imitators will note and follow. 

In considering all work of this class it is absolutely necessary 
to keep in mind the mechanical difficulties of reproduction under 
which the artist labors—difficulties which increase in a geometrical 
ratio as soon as white and black are dropped. Then, too, the 
artist must advertise the wares he is announcing, and everything 
else has been subordinated to this. In the posters we are 
discussing, the one thing to be noticed is Harper's Magazine, 
and it is part of the success of the posters that this is done so 
thoroughly. 

Besides his magazine posters, Mr. Penfield has made a fair 
showing of book posters, and even one or two cover designs, 
done in the same broad style as his other work. But his book 
posters, with one or two exceptions, are not real posters ; he has 
simply done decorations for ordinary announcement sheets, as in 
the case of Mr. Davis’s “Our English Cousins,” and the 
“ Women’s Conquest of New York,” which, while being clever, are 
certainly not to be classed with his magazine designs. 

As has been said, Mr. Penfield is the only one of our Americans 
who has shown strong original work in this line, and it is inter- 
esting to note that the poorest work he has done is when he has 
departed from his own ideals, and, if we may judge from the 
product, taken his model from Cheret, Grasset, Heidbrinck, or 
Schwabe, or some of the foreigners whose success is due more to 
their drawing than their coloring, the latter being Mr. Penfield’s 
strong point. 

The writer's preference is decidedly for such of Mr. Penfield’s 
productions as show animals. In each of these there is a decidedly 
humorous note. A design for a March number, with the lion 
and the lamb for a text, is delicious. The poor little lamb is so 
delightfully small and helpless, as it stands awe-stricken in the 
background, while the lion comes out with splendid strength and 
dignity. The whole is charming. 

Of course the suggestion for such work came originally from 
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France, but in Mr. Penfield’s case it has only been a suggestion. 
His ideas and his models have been purely American, and repro- 
ductions, in a sense, of something he has seen in life, sometimes 
even to the startling combinations of color. Persons who will 
keep their eyes open, with this suggestion in mind, may. see for 
themselves where the artist gets his inspiration, and if Mr. Penfield 
had happened to be with the writer on a recent sunny day, he 
would have seen an Italian emigrant woman, with a green dress, 
a purple shawl, and a brilliant yellow head-covering looking at a 
book-stall, which was exactly what the writer saw on a side street 
near Broadway. 

But no matter what the individual taste of the beholder may 
be, he must acknowledge the two qualities of novelty and effect- 
iveness, and taking into consideration the limitations of mechan- 
ical reproduction, the modern poster expresses vivid imagination, 
ingenuity and positive ideas. The simplicity of Greek design, 
the flat color scheme of Egyptian wall painting and the exquisite 
fancy of Japanese art have influenced the designer ; but these are 
solid foundations upon which has been built a structure essentially 
unique and of to-day. 





Trouble Over Pictures.—As a culmination to a number of 
complaints, Simon Sachs, an artist who has a studio at No. 229 South 
Ninth Street, was committed to prison December 28 ult. in default 
of one thousand, four hundred dollars bail on the charge of fraud and 
assault and battery. For weeks past the police have been receivigg 
complaints about artists who kept photographs which were given them 
to copy. 

Samuel Fisher, a youth of No. 1908 Alter Street, called at Sachs’ 
place yesterday to obtain a photograph of his aunt, who had left 
it there some time ago to have a crayon made. Sachs, it is said, 
refused to part with the picture, and this made young Fisher angry. 
They quarreled and the boy was ejected from the place. Sachs was 
afterwards arrested and Magistrate South held him for a further 
hearing on Tuesday, when the police expect a number of people 
to appear against him. 
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In Menoriam. 


IN MEMORIAM: THE LATE J. TRAILL TAYLOR. 


HE late Mr. Taylor was born at Kirkwall, in the Orkneys, 

on January 23, 1827, and was thus few months short of 
completing his sixty-ninth year. As a youth he was attracted 
to and practiced the Daguerreotype process, and, in the intervals 
snatched from his profession as a watchmaker, developed great 
aptitude for the study of the chemistry and optics of the then 
very young art of photography. We have frequently heard him 
smilingly remark that in those days there were no photographic 
papers to help a young photographer out of his difficulties, and 
that of the optics of photography, a field in which he was subse- 
quently destined to gain considerable prominence, it was difficult, 
if not impossible, to acquire knowledge from others. 

A long residence in Edinburgh was the means of bringing Mr. 
Taylor into contact with Sir David Brewster, Henry Fox Talbot, 
Mungo Ponto, Piazzi Smyth, R. H. Bow, Thomas Davidson (the 
optician), and other noted workers of forty years ago, by whom 
he was highly esteemed for his knowledge of photography and 
his abilities as an experimentalist and writer. For some time, we 
believe, he was on the staff of Zhe Scotsman and other Scotch 
newspapers, and dated his first association with photographic 
journalism from about the year 1856, when he established an ever 
circulator magazine, devoted to photography and called Zhe 
Photographer, many extracts from which will be found in the 
earlier volumes of Photographic Notes, edited by Thomas Sutton, 
B.A., between whom and our late friend a warm regard subse- 
quently sprang up. 

It was in the year 1859 that Mr. Taylor became a regular 
contributor to this journal, and thus started a connection that was 
only to terminate with his death. Five years later—that is in 
1864—on the retirement of Mr. Shadbolt, he was appointed 
editor, a position he filled for the succeeding fifteen years. It 
will be within the recollection of most of our readers that, in the 
early part of 1879, he vacated the chair for the purpose of taking 
a commercial appointment in the United States, and that before 
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his departure a numerously attended farewell dinner and a hand- 
some gold watch were offered to him as marks of the esteem in 
which he was held by the photographic public. Circumstances 
deciding him to abandon his new position about a year after his 
arrival in New York, he resumed his connection with photo- 
graphic journalism, taking up the editorship of the Photographic 
Times (New York), which rapidly prospered under his skillful 
direction, and also contributing to this journal, of which, together 
with its Almanac, he once more assumed the editorship on 
January 1, 1886. 

Some of Mr. Taylor’s optical writings were published in book 
form a few years ago, but they are not fully representative either 
of the extent or the depth of his knowledge of the subject. But 
happily it is not necessary for us, in dwelling upon the vast store 
of his photographic knowledge and experience, the directness 
and simplicity of his literary style, his sagacity as an editor, to do 
so specifically or in detail—the volumes of the Journal and the 
Almanac, for over a third of a century, eloquently tell the story 
of his life’s work, and constitute what we know he himself would 
regard as his best, most enduring and proudest memorial. 

Outside his journalistic labors the world of photography has 
cause to be grateful to Mr. Taylor for many efforts and labors in 
his behalf. Over thirty years ago, he was, we believe one of the 
founders of the Edinburgh Photographic Society. In London he 
was fora long time a Member of Council of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society ; Trustee of the London and Provincial Photo- 
graphic Association; President of the North London Photo- 
graphic Association; and an honorary member of the Photo- 
graphic Club and Camera Club. He was formerly President of 
the Photographers’ Benevolent Association, and was the founder 
of the Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom. Many 
other photographic societies in America, in France, and other 
parts of the Continent, claimed him as a member. Until within 
the last year or so he frequently read papers or gave what he 
loved to call “short talks,” on photographic optics and allied 
subjects before several of the societies named. Failing health, 
however, obliged him to largely forego a great many of his public 
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appearances, and to resign a considerable share of his journalistic 
duties to other hands. 

And not only was his a long and busy life, but it was also 
marked by variety and versatility of pursuit. It is not generally 
known that about forty years ago, when he lived at Dumfries, he 
took a leading part in popularizing Pitman’s Phonography. His 
knowledge of books was an extensive one, and he had great 
mechanical skill and was an adept at lathe work. Strongly 
attached as he was to the journalistic profession, he numbered 
innumerable friends in high positions on the non-photographic 
press, many of whom owe not a little of their success to his 
kindly support and encouragement. 

The popularity Mr. Taylor enjoyed among the many thousands 
of photographers with whom he came into contact during the 
course of his long career is not difficult to understand. He was 
ever genial, communicative and kind-hearted, ready to help with 
advice, counsel, or information, the deau-deal,in fact of natural 
donhomie and good humor. Of the many who will be pained at 
the news of his very sad death, there is, we are confident, scarcely 
one who will not treasure up some little act or word of his by 
which they have profited. 

Upon those of us who have been intimately associated with 
him in the editing of this journal the blow of Mr. Taylor’s loss 
has fallen heavily and suddenly, for death has robbed us of a wise 
and true friend, and a beloved and indulgent chief, whose memory 
and good qualities we shall ever cherish and esteem.—7Zhe 
British Journal of Photography. 


Businesslike.—Little Paul took a lovely apple to school. His 
chum, Moritz, desired a bite, but Paul wanted it all himself. ‘‘ Come 
along, old fellow, let me have a bite. To-morrow I get my pocket 
money, and I am going to buy a penny pair of specs. If I havea 
piece of your apple, I will let you look through my glasses.’’ ‘‘ No. 
Iam going to enjoy this myself; and if you don’t lend me your 
glasses I will hit you.’’—Zustige Blatter. 
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A PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN PHOTOGRAPHER'S 
HELPMATE. 


To THE EpiTor OF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY: 


N a late trip in eastern Pennsylvania my journey led mainly 

through what are usually known as the German counties 
of Pennsylvania, a large stretch of country inhabited chiefly by 
descendants of the early settlers of the Cotamonwealth, while it 
was still a province of the Penn’s and owed allegience to the 
English crown, and the American eagle was as yet an unknown 
ornithological genus. 

The people of these ten counties of our great state are 
known all over the country for their fine farms, thrift, and general 
prosperity, in whatever branch of industry, arts or sciences they 
may be engaged in. 

One of the inherent peculiarities of the Pennsylvania - German 
is that the women, irrespective of their station in life, always ex- 
pect and are willing to assist their husbands, fathers and brothers 
in their respective occupations; and there are but few Pennsyl- 
vania-German wives who, when an emergency arises, cannot at 
once step in and assume control of the management of their hus- 
bands’ affairs. How well this fact was instanced during my trip 
the sequel will show. 

Having a few days’ leisure 1 made a detour to one of these 
pleasant inland towns. It is a county seat, and derives much of its 
prosperity from being a railroad centre, in addition to its 
proximity to one of the largest magnetic ore banks in the country. 

Most of the inhabitants of the town and county are.of Penn- 
sylvania- German descent, and almost every one can speak the 
peculiar dialect known as Pennsylvania-German (vu/go Pennsyl- 
vania-Dutch); and on market days, when the country people 
swarm into town, one hears upon every side but little beside the 
musical patois so dear to every Pennsylvania-German. The 
streets on such days are usually thronged with people, and 
farmers and tradesman alike reap a small harvest. 
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It was on just such a day that I stopped in this town; and 
now to my story. 

One of the principal photograph galleries in the town is owned 
by a Pennsylvania-German, who, by aid of an assistant, manages 
to fill the demands made on him for photographic portraiture. 

On the day in question the photographer was out of town 
attending to some urgent business. On the night before, the 
operator, upon whom matters depended, was unexpectedly called 
away, thus leaving the studio without anyone to operate it. It was 
long after nightfall when this state of affairs became known to 
the photographer’s wife, a little woman who does not even tip 
the scales at ninety pounds in her high-heeled shoes and winter 
wrap. Here was a dilemma; the next day was Saturday, a 
market day, with every indication for clear weather, and which 
under normal conditions would prove the busiest day of the 
week. It was too late either to notify her husband or to look 
around for a substitute photographer. Now what did this little 
woman do? She simply concluded to open the gallery a> usual 
on the next morning, and take her husband’s place at the camera. 

Long before the hour of nine pealed out from the steeple op- 
posite all was bright and clean in the studio, and the plucky little 
wife, taking her place in the operating room, was ready to receive 
any sitters; and she did not have long to wait. For some reason 
business proved remarkably brisk on that day. There were calls 
for every style of specimen, from tin-type to Paris panel. 
Nothing daunted, she turned no business away, and all customers 
were treated courteously and served with despatch. No time 
was lost by the busy operator; only tin-type exposures were de 
veloped and delivered. 

How the main part of the work turned out is best given in the 
words of the husband. 

“By nine o’clock in the morning the customers commenced to 
pile in, and by night she had eighty (80) sittings made: this in 
cluded family groups, groups of children, and every variety of 
position. She handled all her plates with not a number wrong, 
and the work was remarkably good on an average for sucha 
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rush. When I came home on Saturday night and my wife told 
me what she had done I could scarcely believe it.” 


That this Pennsylvania photographer is proud of his plucky 


little wife goes without saying, and well may he be so. 

The above incident is a good illustration of the business ability 
and determination of the average Pennsylvania - German woman, 
who is as much at home in her domestic environment as she is 
in a business emergency. 

J. Focus SNappscHorre 


Lacquering Brass.—1. Be sure there is no oil or grease on the 
brass ; do not touch the work with the fingers; hold it with spring 
tongs or a taped stick in some of the holes. 

2. Always handle with a piece of clean cloth. 

3. Heat the work so hot that the brush will smoke when applied, 
but avoid overheating, as it burns the lacquer. 

4. It is well to fasten a small wire across the lacquer cup, from side 
to side, to scrape any superfluous lacquer. The brush should have the 
ends of the hairs all exactly even. If not so, trim the ends with sharp 
SCiSSOTS. 

5. Scrape the brush as dry as possible on the rim, making a flat, 
smooth point at the same time. 

6. Use the very tip of the brush to lacquer with, and carry a steady 
hand. 

7. Put on at-least two coats. It is well (to make a very durable 
coat) to “blaze off’’ after each coat with a spirit lamp or Bunsen 
burner, taking care not to overheat and burn the lacquer. 

8. If the lacquer is too thick, it will look gummy on the work. If 
too thin, it will show prismatic colors. In the first case, add a little 
alcohol ; in the latter, set the cup on the stove and evaporate fine. 

9. A good deal of cheap work, like lamp burners, is ‘‘ dipped.”’ 
Use a bath of nitric and sulphuric acids, equal parts, dip work, bring 
en wire into acid for a moment, remove, rinse in cold water thorough- 
ly, dip in hot water, remove, put in alcohol, rinse around, then dip 
momentarily in lacquer, shaking vigorously on removing to throw off 
extra lacquer, and lay on a warm metal plate till dry; let cool, and it 
is done. 

10. Avoid handling lacquered work until cold. 





Counting Time 


COUNTING TIME.* 


HAVE seen so many methods of counting time for a photo- 
graphic exposure, that I hardly know which to recommend. 


Many are good, and some are really remarkable, so perhaps I 


had better describe a few, and let you make your choice. Some 
of them you may have seen. For instance, you have doubtless 
all seen the operator who removes the cap, and with it slowly 
describes imaginary cart wheels in the air, each circle represent- 
ing a second of time. He then replaces the cap with the air of 
one who has achieved a brillant success, which no doubt he has. 
It is really a great idea, but rather distracting to children when 
he is taking a family group, and sometimes upsets the gravity of 
an adult. There is also the man who alters his mind regarding 
the time of exposure. 

If you are standing by, he will probably try and get your 
opinion. “ Let’s see,” he will say, “ it’s a bit dull and late, about 
five seconds ought to do,eh? What do you think?” Your 
reply that it ought to be about right, not that you really think 
so, but every one is a bit hazy about exposure. By the time the 
slide is in he has altered his mind, and reckons he had better 
give another second, to which you agree. He takes the cap off, 
rapidly counts to seven, and replaces the cap. He informs you 
that after he uncapped he thought he would give the seven 
seconds to make sure, but he thinks he made a mistake after all, 
and wishes he had stuck to five. In truth, he has given about 
four seconds. I should not recommend you to seek his advice 
when about to expose. 

Then there is the friend who has learned how many he can 
count in a single second, and recommends you to do the same, 
and says he will show you what it is like. He fills himself with 
wind and suddenly starts off at you sputtering his figures out at 
an incredible rate, gets red in the face, gasps for breath, and 
glares at you, waves his arms, and reeling off to about fifty-seven, 
suddenly stops counting and triumphantly informs you that he 


* By Tom Quill, in Zhe Wombat, the journal of Gordon College, Geelong. 
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has counted exactly nine seconds better than any clock could 
have done. You are too bewildered to dispute his statement, 
and have no time to work out his arithmetic. 

Then there is the happy-go-lucky photographer. He is not 
very particular about anything, and the number of seconds con- 
stituing an exposure is a matter of great indifference. If his 
camera falls over during an exposure he remains unruffled, and 
calmly picking it up again planks it down as near the old position 
as possible, and serenely finishes the exposure, quite content 
with whatever else occurs. I like such men for companions; they 
vary the monotony of a tiring walk. 

i went to see a photographic friend the other day; his wife let 
me in, and informed me that he was messing about as usual 
somewhere upstairs. I suddenly became conscious of a most 
terrific pounding at regular intervals. Thump! thump! thump! 
for about twenty times, and then a pause. The whole place 
vibrated with the concussion. I found my way upstairs, and 
when just outside his door it recommenced. I entered, and saw 
my friend with the cap in his hand, thumping seconds with his 
foot on the floor. The place was in a quiver. “ One, two, Hullo 
old man—three, four, five—come right in!—six, seven, eight, 
nine—How are you!—ten, eleven, twelve—just doing some 
copying !—thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen—lI’ll be through in 


: ‘ . ? 
a minute—seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, twenty—and that does 


the trick. Am giving twenty seconds you see.” The earthquake 
gradually ceased as the ponderous pounding came toan end. I 
remarked that there was no doubt about the twenty seconds and 
a good many more that slipped in uninvited during his greetings. 
Whether it would be sharp was a horse of another color. 
Another acquaintance invented a sort of clock that on pressing 
a spring struck off the seconds on a gong concealed in its internal 
organism. It was thrilling to listen to. When he took the cap 
off he would touch a spring, and away she would go like a bell 
calling you to morning church, or a fog bell on a steamer. 
Sometimes through forgetfulness he would start the spring off 
without setting it to the proper number of seconds, and as he 
always waited till she stopped before replacing the cap, he would 
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stand by with the gong in one hand and the cap in the other, 
while she reeled off an exposure long enough to take the inside 


of a church organ. He says that he is going to improve it, so 


that it will do the capping as well, and then take out a patent 
for it. 

I sincerely trust that one of the above methods of counting 
time will meet the requirements of all earnest photographers, 
and if they do not suit you it must be because you are indeed 
difficult to please. 


A TELESCOPIC TITAN. 


T was the writer's privilege, recently, to be greeted in this 

Mecca of astronomers, professional and amateur, by Mr. Alvan 
G Clark, the sole survivor of the renowned firm of Alvan Clark 
& Sons, and under the personal conduct of this genial gentleman, 
to examine the telescopic lens greatest in all the world, and 
representing, at least at the present, the utmost possible limit of 
optical genius and skill. 

By the munificence of Mr. Charles T. Yerkes, of Chicago, Mr. 
Clark has been engaged upon a lens 40 inches in diameter for an 
observatory of the University of Chicago,to be erected at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin. In a corner of the testing room of the 
manufactory rests the great disc, in contrast with which one of 
24 inches in process of completion seems pygmean. The great 
lens is composed of two discs ; the outer of crown glass, about 
2% inches thick in the centre, and double convex, while the 
inner one is of flint glass, about two inches in thickness at the 
edge—the surfaces being concave. There is a gap of several 
inches between the two discs, this being the arrangement preferred 
by Mr. Clark, permitting the hand to be introduced between 
them through an aperture in the cell for the purposes of cleansing. 
This combination of glasses of widely differing refractive indices 
is termed achromatic and is employed to dispense with the very 
serious color-fringe which a double-convex lens exhibits, and 
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which, until the genius of a Dollond found the solution of the 
troublesome problem, compelled astronomers to resort to the 
reflecting principle in telescopes. It will be recollected that the 
Lord Rosse telescope is a reflector six feet in diameter and 54 
feet in length, but the Yerkes telescope will vastly exceed it in 
power and general availability. Indeed,it is generally under- 
stood that the “ leviathan,” as Dr. Dick called it, is cut down in 
actual use to an aperture of three feet, which really limits the 
light-gathering capacity to one-fourth of the actual surface of 
the mammoth metallic speculum. 

The principle of the refracting telescope is very simple. An 
object glass is merely an enlarged eye, doing what the eye would 
do were it as large as the lens. The pupil of the eye is one-fifth 
of an inch in diameter, and any object glass gathers as much 
more light than the pupil as its surface is larger than that of the 
pupil. The reader need only do a little figuring to perceive that, 
approximately, the Yerkes objective must gather 40,000 times as 
much light as the eye, and when this abundant accomplishment 
is still further utilized by the magnification of the focal image the 
result is wonderful. It will readily be apprehended that the 
greater the light the more powerful may be the magnification and 
the “ nearer” the object, hence the effort to produce larger objec- 
tives. But atmospheric difficulties occur in use, and the inherent 
difficulties peculiar to construction of a lens increase so alarmingly 
with an increase of dimensions, that when a great lens is com- 
pleted it is a triumph of expertness. The production of a rough 
disc is of itself a remarkable accomplishment, and in this line 
Mantols, of Paris, is peerless. 

The curves of the Yerkes objective are such that the rays of 
light gathered by it from a star form an image of the star at a 
distance of 621% feet behind the lens. Therefore, the tube must 
be about that length, so that an eye-piece may be attached. 

Mr. Clark informed the writer that the great objective has 
been mounted in a temporary tube and tested on the heavens 
seventy times. Swinging upon a tall brick column in the yard of 
the establishment is the gigantic shell, weighty with the honor of 
pointing for the first time the glorious glasses which have gone 
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forth from that unrivalled manufactory. And, though but a 
naked tube, unadorned with the trappings which will harness the 
steed of the skies in the observatory, it seems like a Titan trans- 
lated from his native age.. 

The observatory, which is not yet ready for its royal occupant, 
will be in charge of the accomplished spectroscopist, Dr. George 
E. Hale, and it is probable that the shining names of Burnham 
and Barnard will acquire new lustre when the time comes for 
this greatest of refractors to range the stellar avenues. 


THE FAMILY GROUP. 
BY L. CLAXTON. 


WELL you've finished at last, and a pretty time I’ve had 
with you! For a couple of days, little picture, you've 

kept me busy, off and on. 
First, there was the “ taking, 


which is always bad for an 
amateur, especially when the sitters are her own people, who will 
try to be runny all the time. I can’t see any joke in Tom mak- 
ing the girls giggle, just when I’ve got them into position, and 
pulling hideous faces himself; nor, when 1 am on the verge of 
sunstroke with heat and anxiety, does there seem anything witty 
in the milkman’s pulling up between “the lens and the object,” 
and wanting to know “if he’ll break the instrument if he’s took, 
too.” And there a horrid little boy across the road throws a 
fire-cracker into the middle of the nicely arranged group ! 

All these things happened to me, yet somehow, when finished 
and mounted, the photo has turned out well. And, thovgh 
Tom’s face is as black as a brigand’s and the shadows have so 
fallen across Mamie, as to give the idea that she has taken to the 
divided skirt, and though Papa, leaning on the doorway, has 
somehow got his hat cocked to one side of his head, making 
him look not quite so respectable as he really does, yet I know 
the pictuye will be in great demand. I shall sell it cheap to re- 
lations, who will keep it as a work of art, for years to come. 
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For years to come! Strange! In twenty years’ time, I sup- 
pose little picture, you will still be lying around somewhere. 
How then? Will these eyes light upon you in those later days ? 
There is a bad flaw across the sky, and a “high light” has 
caught Papa’s nose, which bothers me a little now, but if I look 
at you, twenty years hence, I shall not be thinking of the flaws 
then. I shall look at the stretch of sunny road again with the 
daisies by the sidewalk, and the dear old home in the foreground, 
and all the ups and downs, and rubs and laughter of the early 
years, will come floating back. And I shall be thinking, was it 
possible that Jack once wore a kilt, and had curls on his 
shoulders, and how queer that Mamie, who is such a fashionable 
young woman, with a prim little Mamie of her own, should once 
have stood in the unfettered style of juvenile girlhood, with her 
belt somewhere high up under her arms. Ted and Laddie, how 
your boy eyes laugh at me from the glazy paper! Will you 
have dropped some of that laughter along with your boy names, 
in the sketch of the twenty years I dream of to-night? You will 
be settled in life then, grave business-men perhaps, with other 


things to think of than Fourth of July, and Sam Small’s birthday 
picnic, and the couple of rabbits you can get down town for 


half a dollar—with cares on your shoulders, bearing, possibly, 
the lives of others in your hands. Somewhere, there may be 
another Ted or Laddie, who will look at this picture, and say, 
“My! was you ever a little boy like zat?” 

Ay, little company, you will all be changed, probably, drifted 
apart, and only this square of cardboard will remain unaltered 
grouping you all together as in the days of old. That is, if I’ve 
finished it off properly, according to directions. Let me see— 
“Wash for some hours in running water to prevent fading "— 
yes, that’s all right. After all it doesn’t much matter whether 
you fade or not in the course of twenty years. I know Grandpa 
will give mea quarter for you to-morrow, and—lIs that you call- 
ing, mamma? What? You're afraid Jack has drank the “ com- 
bined bath ” if that is what I left on the sitting-room table in a tum- 
bler and he looks very white. No, it’s only the separate “ fixing 
bath.” I'd nothing else to put it in, I guess it won’t hurt him. 
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Stupid of him to drink things in tumblers! Now who is that 
knocking? Oh, you uncle, come in. Yes, I’ve finished it. 
Now that’s real mean of you, to laugh at poor papa, and say he 
looks like the “ awful example.” We all think it is quite a good 
one of him, and mamma is going to buy a lot of them to send 
around. 


THOUGHTS ON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES 
BY WALTER D. WELFORD. 


(Continued from page 560.) 


N EXT in our panorama comes a modern creation, the “artist” 

or art photographer. He is chock full of art, and is therefore 
artful. In the abstract his efforts are good; they are productive 
of a desire to do something more than plain photography, of fol- 
lowing out an idea by the camera instead of endeavoring to foist 


an idea upon a negative. If any proof be needed of the good 
work accomplished by the genus art photographer, it is only 
necessary to visit the Salon at the Dudley Gallery. There you 
will see the work that has emanated from a howling wilderness 
of words. From articles by the yard, from conferences and discus- 
sions, until we were near to death's door, has emerged the Salon, 
and now we can forget and forgive. In the concrete the art pho- 
tographer is rather wearisome at Society meetings, but we have 
little to complain of at the Photographic Club, as there are 
practically no representatives of this genus. 

The “ specialist ” is a one-idea man, who deals absolutely and 
resolutely with one branch of work. Any paper or discussion 
upon his pet subject he will attend, though the heavens descend 
to bar his way. Generally, however, specialism rapidly grows to 
egotism, and he falls into line with the “know-it-all,” the only 
difference being a limitation of subject, for which let us be pro- 
foundly grateful. Another branch of this family is to be found 
in the one-developer man, and others of the same kidney. 
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The “ quibbler” is a curiously compounded individual, whose 
sole mission appears to be the intense desire to keep the members 
in the path of rectitude. Most chairmen know him well, as he 
constantly rises upon a question of order. He has the rules of 
the club at his finger tips, so tipped in fact that they easily fall off, 
and the meeting has to stop to consider the point raised. I have 
termed him a quibbler because much of his work is simply a 
waste of time, mere trifles he creates and magnifies into penal 


offences. To see this element at its best, the annual general 


meeting is the time and place. We can sum him up best as in 
moderation useful, in excess a bore. 

We now come to a very different type, the “ please-all,” and a 
type of which we have but few representatives. From this man 
you cannot get a decided opinion; he agrees with you and your 
opponent at the same time. Such words as “ but,” “ except,” etc., 
are greatly requisitioned, and form the chief characteristics of his 
vocabulary. Says he, “I think Mr. Chairman, though at the 
same time I cannot be sure, but I think Mr. Smith’s version of 
the minutes is correct, but we must all remember that Mr. Jones 
did raise the question of an excursion; and perhaps it would be 
as well to alter the sentence, as we know that such a good worker 
as Mr. Jones is to be relied on.” Flattery, gross and indiscrim- 
inate, forms a large part of his stock in trade; he is usually suave 
in tone, pleasant in countenance, and deliberate in speech, and it 
is nothing short of marvellous how he manages to agree with 
everybody. Ask him his opinion upon the Pall Mall and Dudley 
Gallery shows for instance, and he replies, “ Both very good, my 
dear sir, very good indeed.” This genus would become very 
tiresome were it not that he has few opportunities, because it must 
be evident that agreement all round is not always possible, and 
in such cases he holds his peace. He is really suffering from 
good-heartedness ; his good nature and peaceful proclivities gen- 
erally render him of little use except as a peacemaker. In this 
capacity he serves a purpose, and occasionally prevents a skir- 
mish drifting into a general engagement. At the same time, as 
soon as the fighting becomes really earnest and fierce, he falls to 
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the rear, not of his own desire, but driven by the force of cir- 
cumstances. 

And now for the last on my little list. This genus is a con- 
glomeration of the wit, the funny man, the “ frivoller.” We all 
know his sphere of action, and I only include him because of 
absolute necessity if I am to sum upthe individuals of a Society. 
His mission is to enliven the proceedings, and he ofttimes stays 
a quarrel by a timely jest. 

The limits of a paper like this and that nuisance of a sand- 
glass at your chairman’s elbow prevent the recapitulation of other 
types, but I think the principal have been described. 

With the license of idle thoughts, I am not going after all to 
answer the problem propounded at the outset. My idea was that 
by studying the individual we should find the Society, but I am 
bound to confess that I am not very much further forward. So 
we'll continue to pay our subscriptions and jog along quietly in 
our own spheres. 

There are one or two points in the usual routine of Society life 
that I should like to referto. They are idle thoughts in the sense 
of Maréchal Saxe’s impromptus in the comic opera, Madame 
Favart. Says he, “ You must not imagine that you can write an 
impromptu verse right off; several of mine have taken months of 
thinking out.” And my idle thoughts upon some society matters 
are founded upon considerable experience. Three of these I will 
trouble you with, for they may lead toa fruitful issue in the shape 
of discussion, which is more than the preceding part of this 
paper will, I am afraid. 

The competitive element in a Society is not an ultimate gain ; 
at least it is not a gain to the Society as a body. The members 
benefit perhaps, but the body as a whole does not. The offering 
of prizes for the best pictures or best papers read is easy enough, 
and it undoubtedly gives a temporary push to a moribund 
association; but sooner or later, friction results, and from this 
the body suffers, not the individual. Probably, of the various 
seeds of dissension—and there are many—nothing is so fruitful 
as Society competitions for prizes. I am not going to reveal 
any secrets, but it is a fact that, in connection with Society 
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classes at exhibitions, some shameful things have been done. 
The idea of a class or classes confined to members of a particular 
body must resolve itself into a desire for prizes. The very fact 


of its limitation proves this. In the old days perhaps, when 


exhibitions were few and far between, the Society only fulfilled 
its aim in organizing competitions for its members, and they un- 
doubtedly urged the members on to produce better work ; but 
now, with the enormous number of exhibitions and press com- 
petitions that surround us, such a procedure is quite unnecessary. 
It has ever been an evil, tolerated before for the reason I have 
just set forth, but now it should not be tolerated at all. The 
border question of competition altogether does not come within 
the scope of these thoughts, but certainly Society classes ars 
quite out of date. If competitions are necessary, let them be ae 
open to the world as possible. But the member will say, “ What 
chance should we have against some of the well-known exhib- 
itors?’’ What chance do you want? Do you want to win an 
award by limiting your opponents? Because that is what it 
comes to. 

Now, as to excursions and outings. What has been the cause 
for recent complaints as to attendance? Simply that a too serious 
view is taken of the event. And here I must quote an idle 
thought that has already appeared in print, as it is precisely on 
this question. An outing or an excursion should partake more 
of an open-air social. In most societies some evenings are 
devoted to a gathering of the members for mutual intercourse, 
and occasionally amusement, as distinct from the ordinary 
meetings. Why not, therefore, instead of meeting in a stuffy 
room at night, make the excursion of a similar character, and 
hold the meeting, so to speak, in the country in the open air? 
Why not, in the full enjoyment of sunshine and fresh breeze, loll 
on the grass, smoke the pipe, and do our talking about cameras 
and plates, shutters and developers, etc., in the country? We 
should possess one advantage over the night meeting, which is, 
that our cameras, shutters, and the various little fads we talk so 
freely about would be on the spot for demonstration informally. 

A very natural reply to the foregoing is that it just expresses 
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what is done now, and therefore it suggests nothing new. 
Admitting that that is the case to a certain extent, the fact 
remains that the event is not officially so considered, and the 
social side creeps in only according to the character of those 
present. My point is that, were it thoroughly understood that 
an excursion meant a social evening in the afternoon (please 
excuse the bull), in the country, it would stand a chance of 
greater success. 

In the majority of cases no pictures are obtained at half-day 
excursions; we may get a few views. With the idea that the 
outing is for work, members become selfish. Brown leaves the 
party “on his own,” secures perhaps one or two exposures, and 
carefully guards his secret as to the locality. Smith,at the end 
of considerable tramping, turns up at the station and boasts of 
only having exposed one plate. “Nothing worth taking, my 
boy,” says he. Jones trots off two chums toa special place he 
knows. Robinson does not believe that good work can be done 
in gangs, and leaves the party at the station on arrival. What 
does all this tend to? Why, to show that the general idea of an 
excursion is picture-making, plate-exposing—term it as you will. 

The offer of medals for the best pictures taken at an excursion 
is a commonly tried experiment to increase the interest of the 
members in that part of society life. It is not successful usually ; 
it merely means working after the Brown, Smith, Jones, and 
Robinson style. It arouses interest, but increases selfishness. 
An excursion or outing should be a social gathering in the 
country instead of the club-room, at which we may expose plates 
or we may not, we may secure pictures or we may not, but never- 
theless we enjoy the outing. 

The last point will help me to bring these thoughts to a 
connected issue. It is that of attendances, demonstrations, papers 
at meetings, and the usual routine of Society work generally. It 
must be obvious that it is only the ordinary nature of things to _ 
discuss, more or less, departmental subjects, which interest the 
few only. But opportunity should be taken, now and then, for 
some general paper that is within the grasp and interest of all 
present. I know that to myself weeks of optics, plate speeds, 
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photo-micography, photo-mechanical work, orthochromatics, and 
such subjects become wearisome. We begin to grow serious 
and solid, and emerge with traces of old age creeping along the 
faster. But if between some of these we have what might be 
described as something lively, we shall not feel any effects from 
the long course of technical study. Even an amusing paper isa 
relief, and it would be hard to find any paper absolutely devoid 
of information. Possibly my own thoughts tend to levity, whilst 
the reverend signors around me are more seriously inclined. 
Here another idle thought strikes me, which is that even the 
good old, long-faced members are not averse to a little fun; at 
least I am sure I have heard some of them laugh. If societies 
want good attendances, they must study the lighter as well as 
the heavier side of photography. And yet another thing, the 
actual reading of a paper should receive more attention; this is 
sadly neglected. The style is often a hurried mumble, as if the 
reader was all the time thinking “ what a bore it is to have to 
read the paper, but I’ve got to do it, and the sooner ’tis over the 
sooner to rest.” Why should we not go to hear the speaker as 
much as his paper ? 

And here my wandering thoughts must come to an end for the 


- present. If so be one of them furnishes food for discussion, so 


shall we even benefit by an idle thought. 


‘‘Here’s a piece of light literature that makes a man think very 
seriously.’’ ‘‘What is it?” ‘A gas bill!”—Atanta Constitution. 


Witts.—Talking about word painting, I know a man who is the 
equal of any in that line. 

Watts—Done something wonderful in books, has he? 

Witts—Er-no ; in signs.— Buffalo Courter. 


Stockly—I hear that your son went into the office to work this 
morning. 

Jobly—He went into the office to work me. I was out, but I 
guess I’d have been more out if I’d been in.—PAidadelphia Record. 


Photographic Hints and Formule. 


Photographic Hints and Formulz. 


Staining Wood Black.—A process that is much employed for 
the above purpose consists in painting the wood consecutively with 
copper sulphate solution (one per cent.) and alcoholic aniline 
acetate (equal parts of alcohol and acetate). A very durable 
black—and the nearest approach to real ebony—is readily obtained 
by moistening the surface of the wood with dilute sulphuric acid 
(1.20), and subsequently applying heat. A temperature of sixty 
degrees—ninety degrees C. suffices in a very few minutes to produce 
the desired result. An excellent black was obtained in this way 
on beech, bass and boxwood; while a second treatment with acid 
was necessary in the case of cherry, walnut and birch. With oak 
and ash the results were not so good, and apple and different varieties 
of pine were still less amenable to the process, pine especially being 
unevenly stained. In order to afterward remove the acid from the 
wood, it might be well to thoroughly wash the latter with dilute soda 
solution, followed by clean water. It is unlikely that this method can 
be applied to any but small articles, because of the risks of possible 
fractures during the necessary heating of the wood. 


Cleaning Oil Paintings.—The following suggestion for cleaning 
oil paintings that are fly-specked or otherwise soiled: ‘‘ Remove the 
frame, and dust the surface with brush or feather, after which pass a 
sponge moistened in spring water over it. Cover the picture next with 
a shaving soap lather, which does not easily dry, and in ten minutes 
wash off again with a brush and as little water as necessary. When 
dry rub with a clean rag moistened in nitro-benzine, or artificial oil of 
bitter almonds, substituting a fresh rag occasionally, and not desist- 
ing from the process as long as the rags get dirty. Treatment with fine 
olive oil, and afterward with a quick-drying varnish, will revive the 
colors if dull. 


To gild or silver wood, first coat the wood with size of a clear solu- 
tion of gelatine. While this is moist on the wood apply it to gold or 
silver leaf. Bronze powder mixed with copal varnish may also be 
used. 


Pails of water in which hay has been steeped absorb the smell 
of fresh paint. A saucer of ground coffee will also serve for the like 
purpose. e 
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Engravings may be transferred to glass in this way: Coat the glass 
with dammar varnish or with Canada balsam, and let it dry until it is 
sticky, which requires nearly a day. The picture to be transferred 
should be well soaked in soft water and carefully laid upon the pre- 
pared glass and pressed upon it. so that no air-bubbles or drops of 
water are seen underneath. This should dry a whole day before it is 
touched, then with wetted fingers rub the paper off at the back ; if this is 
skillfully done the paper will be entirely removed, leaving merely the 
ink upon the varnish. Then another coat of varnish will make it 
more transparent. 


Permanent Paste.—Dissolve a teaspoonful of alum in a quart of 
water ; when cold, stir in flour to give it the consistency of thick 
cream, being particular to beat up all the lumps; stir in as much 
powdered resin as will lie on a sixpence, and throw in half a dozen 
cloves, to give it a pieasant odor. Have on the fire a teacup of boil- 
ing water; pour the flour mixture into it, stirring well all the time. 
In a few minutes it will be the consistency of treacle. Pour it into an 
earthen or china vessel, and let it cool; lay a cover on, and put ina 
cool place. When needed for use, take out a portion and soften it 
with warm water. 


For decorative purposes, modern prints are the best where there 
is plenty of wall space, and ancient, being smaller, where there is 
little. As prints do not suffer by being exposed to the light, but are 
injured by being rubbed together in portfolios, it seems strange that 
engravings are not more often seen hung upon the walls. A 
Melancholia by Durer, or a Burgomaster by Rembrandt, is eminently 
decorative. It gives a room an air which some of the best modern 
pictures would fail to impart. 


Cement for putting tickets on iron and tin is made thus: Take rye 
meal, a little solution of glue and water, and make a paste, but not too 
thick. Mix it with as much Venetian turpentine as necessary. 


Pencil drawing may be made indelible by passing through a 
solution of equal parts milk and water, wetting the paper, but not 
allowing the fluid to run over the drawing. 


As pictures are hung because the owner has pleasure in them, let 
them be hung where they can be seen, on the eye line. 


The Remedy.—He: I wish you would not stand outside every 
draper’sshop. She: Well, my dear, let us gp inside one for a change. 
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Che Editorial Dropshutter. 


A remarkable case of resuscitation of an optical image is 


described from personal experience by Prof. T. Vignoll in a paper 
recently communicated to the Real Instituto Lombardo, says London 
Nature. On the morning of July 3d, he happened to be in a room 
gazing at a balcony bathed in bright sunlight, but without taking any 
special interest in it. The balcony was decorated with trelliswork and 
ivy. A cage with birds hung up in the middle. Two days later, 
early in the morning, the professor was in bed, but perfectly awake 
and in ordinary health, when to his astonishment, he saw on the ceil- 
ing by the light coming through the blinds of two large windows, an 
exact reproduction, in all its colors and details of the balcony referred 
to. The phenomenon lasted long enough to permit some detailed 
investigation. On closing the eyes the image disappeared, to appear 
again when they were opened. Prof. Vignoli argues that this cannot 
have been a case of ordinary hallucination, but must be regarded as an 
outward projection of a recollected image, though the mechanism of 


this projection does not appear to be well understood by the professor 
himself. 


A Trying Moment for the Photographer.—Lieutenant 
Dungan, of the Tacony police station, with his tall figure enveloped 
in a long blue-gray ulster, was standing in front of a group of dis- 
mounted patrolmen, whose steeds formed a military background for 
the group, in the court-yard of the City Hall about noon on the day 
the strike was at its height, facing westward. Confronting them was 
a photographer with his camera in position for taking a picture of 
the squad. 

The Lieutenant was standing in an easy attitude, with a smile 
on his countenance. The photographer had everything ready to 
uncap his lens and, from force of habit, was in the act of exclaiming, 
‘*Look pleasant, please,’’ when the rapid beats of the hoofs of a 
galloping horse reverberated through the western corridor of the City 
Hall. It was a trying moment for the photographer and his subjects. 
What was the flying messenger about to announce? His steed stopped 
in the court-yard. 

Instantly every policeman was on the alert. The horseman dis- 
mounted from his foaming steed. He approached the Lieutenant, 
and reported that the crowd at Ninth and Market Streets was 
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getting riotous, and that he had been unhorsed. The photographer 


begged for one instant longer. Not a man moved while the 
‘‘exposure’’ of a second was made. ‘‘All right,’’ he exclaimed. 
The plate had been exposed and the group taken. 

** Attention ! 


” 


rang out Lieutenant Dungan’s voice. Every rider’s 
hand grasped his horse. ‘‘ Mount!’’ came the second order, and 
was obeyed. ‘‘ Draw clubs, gallop,’’ followed. 

Every rider’s disengaged hand grasped the formidable long ‘‘ night 
sticks,’’ which had cracked heads in the Brooklyn carmen’s strike a 
year ago, and, giving spurs to their horses, the mounted ‘‘ cops’”’ 
thundered through the archway and down West Penn Square towards 
the scene of hostilities. 


Color Photography @ 4 Joly.—The result of the experiment 
conducted by Prof. John Joly, of Dublin, for the advanced process of 
photographing in colors was recently displayed before the Royal 
Society in London. He demonstrated that this branch of the photo- 
graphic art has passed beyond the theoretical promise into an easily, 
accomplished fact. And it may happen some fine afternoon that a 
person with his camera under his arm will walk out and make a 
collection of pictures that lack breath only to be alive. Such pictures 
are seen in the camera obscura, where natural tints are brought out 
with startling fidelity. 

Conditions at present are such that it requires from three to five 
seconds to take a picture with fairly-open stop and rapid lens, when 
the landscape is bright. That will be overcome in time, and snap 
shots in colors, though not at all common, will be too numerous to be 
novelties. 

It is said that Prof. Joly has a large amount of capital behind him in 
the person of Spencer D. Schuyler, of the Maxim Gunpowder and 
Torpedo Company, who is backed by the Cramps, Philadelphia ship- 
builders. Thirty thousand dollars have been paid for the rights in 
this country. All this gives assurance of success, and the coming of 
the new beauty of photography is certainly in the near future. 


Only a Piece of Carpet.—Our frontispiece, a specimen of the 
three-color photo-chromo-typographic process, so far as fidelity to the 
colors of the original object is concerned, is without doubt one of the 
best examples thus far shown. The negatives and half-tone piates 
were made by Mr. Stewart, of the company to whose ability in this 
line we have referred in previous papers. The presswork was done at 
the Globe Printing House by Edward Stern & Co., of Philadelphia. 
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New Photographic Paper.—A company, to be known as the 
National Photo Paper and Chemical Company, has, according to the 
Springfield, Mass., Union, recently been formed to prepare all kinds 
of photo paper and chemicals, and will erect a building for the manu- 
facture of its product in that city, which will be the best equipped and 
finest plant of its kind in the world. It will also be the only one of 
its kind producing its entire product under one roof, 

The building will be 50 by 130 feet, three stories high, and built 
especially for the manufacture of the company’s product after the most 
approved plans. It will be fire-proof. 

The company is composed of solid business men, and has ample ° 
capital to carry on its work. The most expert photographic experts 
will bé employed to insure a perfect and uniform product. The com- 
pany selected this city, as it has pure water, comparative freedom from 
smoke, help possessing skill and intelligence, and splendid facilities for 
shipment. 

The best grades of photographic paper are made in France and 
Germany, and up to the present time Americans have been unable to 
manufacture a suitable paper for this purpose. This raw paper will 
pass through several processes, and will be exceptionally fine and 
chemically pure. 

The company will introduce several entirely new photographic 
novelties, among them being a mat or dead-finish paper, pictures upon 
which cannot be distinguished from photogravures. The company will 
dispose of its product among the photographic companies, Springfield 
being the distributing center. 

The building will be constructed of brick, and the plans are now 
being prepared by Architect Richmond. The work on the building 
will be commenced at once, and the company expect to have the 
building erected in a short time. 


Mrs. Mary Winslow is traveling through Western New York 
with a portable photograph gallery taking pictures, and doing it well. 
She is modest and unassuming, but carries a couple of revolvers for 
the ‘‘ Rubes’’ who got too fresh. She makes no claims to ‘‘ newness,”’ 
tends strictly to business, and has more than she can do. 


An interesting photograph of the original brougham built was 
recently given in one of the trade journals, It was built by Robinson 
for Lord Brougham, after which this class of vehicles have been named, 
The body shows lines very similar to the present, and is in the posses- 
sion of B. S. Jackson, of Mostyn Hall, Penrith. 
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Photographers’ Club Dines.—The second annual meeting and 
dinner of the Photographers’ Club of New England was held at the 
Castle Square Hotel, November 2oth, 1895. Officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: George H. Hastings, president; A. N. 
Hardy, W. A. Webster, H. W. Tupper, D. W. Butterfield and A. F. 
Buzzell, vice-presidents ; Bartlett F. Kennedy, secretary ; A. A. Glines, 
treasurer. 

The topics discussed were: ‘‘ The National Copyright Law with 
Reference to the Benefits to Photographers,’’ ‘‘ The Latest Style of 
Work on the New Mat Surface Paper.’’ Messrs. J. W. Black and 
Frank Rowell were elected to honorary membership. The committee 
having the dinner in charge was J. A. Glines, Carl J. Horner, and 
John Stocker. 


The California Camera Club, having cleared four hundred 
dollars in its last pay exhibition given November 22d, decided last 
night to spend about half that amount for improvements’. A new 
enlarging and reducing outfit, in addition to the one already possessed, 
a few club-room fixtures, including photographic backgrounds, posing 
chairs and more lockers, constitute the additions to the club’s already 
comfortably equipped quarters in the Academy of Science building on 
Market Street. 

The membership has encreased to such an extent that the one 
hundred and twenty-eight lockers are no longer adequate to the use 
of those frequenting the club’s headquarters. 


A Flourishing Firm.—Rice and Gates, the leading photogra- 
phers of Lebanon, Pa., reports a successful season. The gallery on 
Main St. was thoroughly remodeled and refitted for the Christmas 
season, The gallery is one of the best-equipped establishments in the 
United States, and turns out results second to none. Both proprietors 
are energetic men, and one or the other is always present. The firm 
deserve the well-merited success that has thus far attended their efforts. 


A method for the manufacture of fire-proof celluloid has been 
devised by an English firm. The pulp is composed of fibres collected 
from the washing-water in a paper-mill, treated with certain chemicals 
which reduce it to a glutinous state. This is strained through flannel, 
and allowed to harden in the shape desired. 


Edinburg, Illinois, will have a new photographer, who has rented 
the Stokes building, and will occupy it in the near future. 


SS 
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Blair Camera Company.—tThe erection of a factory at North- 
boro, Mass., by T. H. Blair of the Blair Camera Co., now seems more 
likely than ever. Plans have been prepared, and civil engineer J. F. 
Bigelow, of Marlboro, on Nov. 13th last, defined the location for the 
building, which is to be one story in height, and will cover ground 
30x80 feet in dimensions. 


To a Higher Court.—The case against George Rupp, charged 
with using the mails in a scheme to defraud in connection with sending 
people crayon portraits ‘‘ free of charge,’’ was dismissed Nov. 14th, 
by the federal grand jury, in Baltimore Md., Rupp having died. At 
the time of Rupp’s arrest he was then far gone with consumption. 


T. D. Lewis, the John street photographer, has recently secured 
the exclusive right for Kingston, N. Y., to make photographs by a 
new process, which, according to the local paper, may be taken on any 
suitable article, generally china and porcelain. Specimens, which are 
on exhibition in the gallery parlors, are said to be very fine. 


Photography may yet be used in medicine. An English photo- 
grapher took a picture of a boy. The negative showed the face to be 


covered with an eruption. Three days later this became visible to 
the eye. 


New Gallery.—A new photograph gallery has been opened on 
Depot street, New Milford, Penna., by J. H. Wilcox. 


Among the questions sent out by a school commissioner was the 
following example in arithmetic: ‘‘ If one horse can run a mile in one 
minute and fifty seconds, and another a mile in two minutes, how far 
would the first horse be ahead in a match race of two miles?’’ A 
teacher returned the question with this attached: ‘I will have nothing 
to do with the horse-racing problem.’’—Atanta Journal. 


One Saturday morning two little boys were playing marbles on the 
steps of Trinity Church. The pastor, coming out and seeing them, 
said: ‘‘My little men, do you not know that it is wrong to play 
marbles on the steps of the House of the Lord?’’ One of the little 
boys looked up and said: ‘‘ Oh, He isn’t here to-day; He’s over at 
the Jewish synagog.’’—Zife. 
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Photographic Scissors and Paste. 


The Old and Quaint Recalled.—Great taste is being dis- 
played by the merchants of Lancaster, Penna., in the decoration of 
their windows for the holiday season of this year, according to the 
New Era, Lancaster, Penna. Among the most attractive is the 
Christmas scene represented in the large show window of Martin 
Brothers, the popular clothiers and haberdashers on North Queen 
Street. The artist and mechanic have surpassed their previous efforts 
this year. The scene is a landscape, combining features of town and 
country. The rural scene is a mountain sheep farm, such as are seen 
in Scotland and on the green mountains of Vermont. It is the night 
before Christmas and the herdsmen are watering their flocks. Two 
old mills are in motion in the foreground, one propelled by a stream 
of water, and the other an old-style Dutch wind mill, the type of 
hundreds still operated in Holland, ‘‘ the land of dykes and wind- 
mills,’’ one of which was photographed on the spot by Mr. Julius F. 
Sachse, the eminent literary antiquarian, and published in a recent 
issue Of his AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. During the late 
strike of the motor-men and car-conductors in Philadelphia, his 
account of how he had to travel several miles over and around dykes 
and ditches in that wonderful country, where hundreds of these quaint 
old mills are in operation, and how he succeeded after great difficulty 
in getting a mill stopped long enough to get an exposure to the 
camera, is quite amusing and interesting. The mill in Martin 
Brothers’ window is an apt illustration of the one photographed by 
Mr. Sachse, and is quite a contrast with the modern mills. Altogether 
the scene is an interesting and suggestive study. 


Autoprojection.—We noticed a short time since a suggestion to 
utilize the hypothetic phenomenon described as autoprojection of 
image-forming light by the retina, in connection with a scheme for 
registering mental images by photography. Our opinion, adverse to 
the bare possibility of such a process, is supported by the experimental 
fact that a pressure upon the eye-ball productive of a sensation of very 
bright light does not cause the production of any trace of objective 
luminosity visible to a second observer through the pupil of the first. 
Purely subjective sensations, precisely similar to those which result 
from the incidence of objective light, are also excited by weak electric 
currents, and, in diseased conditions, by the excessive pressure in the 
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retinal blood vessels. In these respects, as in others, the sensitiveness 
of the retina is closely analogous to that of a photographic plate—but 
no one has suggested that in the act of being fogged by electric cur- 
rents, or by increase of pressure or temperature, the inorganic sensitive 
surface emits light.— Ofpiician. 


A Few Hints for Home as Well as Studio.—That potash 
put down the drain pipes will prevent a plumber’s bill. 

That benzine rubbed on the edges of a carpet is a sure preventive of 
moths. 

That to remove peach stains soak in milk for forty-eight hours, or 
rub with lemon juice and salt. 

That tansy is a sure preventive of moths, and that if the leaves are 
sprinkled freely about woolens and furs, they will never be moth-eaten. 

That to renew straw matting, rub all over it a layer of wet fuller’s 
earth ; after it has remained several days, cleanse with salt and water. 

That stone jars for bread and cake boxes should be scalded twice a 
week in summer weather, sunning, if possible, to keep mold from 
gathering. 

That an infant’s clothing should be always so arranged as to allow 
the limbs freedom of motion, and not to compress any portion of the 
body. 

That jellies should always be made in a porcelain kettle, and that 
the best refined or granulated sugar should be used, and that the fruit, 
especially currants and grapes, should not be over-ripe. 

That it is a good plan to keep a small dish of powdered charcoal on 
one of the upper shelves of the refrigerator, as it is an excellent absorb- 
ent of odors. It should be changed every few days. 

That rolls which have become dry may be freshened by dipping them 
quickly into water and placing them in the oven for two or three 
minutes, until the water has dried. They will taste almost like 
new rolls. 

That an infant’s clothing should be studiously adapted to the 
weather, avoiding at all times exposure to the injurious effects of sudden 
changes in temperature without proper covering ; but nurseries and 
sleeping apartments should be well ventilated. 

That aluminum is becoming a favorite metal for kitchen utensils. 
It is higher in price than.tin and iron, but housewives who have used it 
are delighted with its satisfactory results. It is less heavy and unwieldy 
than the other metals, lasts as well, and is easily kept bright. 

That in preserving fruits, the syrup used for juicy fruits should be 
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rich, and that for fruits which are not so rich rather dry, and require 
long cooking, should be rather thin. The proportions of a rich syrup 
are one pint of sugar to one-half pint of water, the two ingredients to 
be boiled together for a quarter of an hour. 

That corks that have been steeped in vaseline are an excellent sub- 
stitute for glass stoppers. Acid in no way affects them, and chemical 
fumes do not cause decay in them, neither do they become fixed by a 
blow or long disuse. In short, they have all the utilities of the glass 
without its disadvantages. 

That, having taken too long a walk, or become over-fatigued in any 
way, it is wiser to go back to bed for an hour or so, and give yourself 
a complete rest, than drag about for the rest of the day too tired to do 
anything. A rather delicate girl found that by adopting this plan she 
renews her strength and energies in what proves to be the most econ- 
omical expenditure of time.—V. Y. World. 


Even a Camera May Lie.—Photographers, especially amateur 
photographers, will tell you that the camera cannot lie. This only 
proves that photographers, especially amateur photographers, can ; 
for the dry plate can fib as badly as the canvas on occasion, and is 
actually more pernicious because of its undeserved reputation for 
veracity. Who would believe a ghost story on the uncorroborated 
evidence of a painted picture? Yet a photograph of a house at 
Halesowen, taken a few days ago, included the likeness of the wealthy 
lady who vacated it six months back. As she vacated: it for the 
churchyard, the plate appropriately enough exhibited her dressed in a 
shroud ; and so convincing was this very counterfeit presentment that 
a regular ghost scare broke out, and several women averred that they 
could see the dead lady at her window. On Saturday it was dis- 
covered that it was all due to some flaw in the photographic 
apparatus, just as in a similar case at Ipswich some time ago. There 
the view represented the back-water off the River Gipping, and in the 
water there was clearly outlined a drowned female figure—waist, bust, 
features, hair, and all. They actually dragged the river to see what 
they could find, and found nothing. Curiously enough, a woman 
was really drowned at that very spot a few weeks later; so that 
Ipswich photography seems to be as previous as Halesowen is 
retrospective.—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


Has the Bike Displaced the Camera ?—‘ Have you noticed 
the falling off in the photographing fad?’’ asked the man who is 
always asking questions which he wants to answer himself. ‘‘ There 
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is certainly a great change,’’ he continued, ‘‘ and the complaints 
against camera fiends are few and far between nowadays. It is only 
about a year since people were likely to be ‘shot’ and ‘taken’ 
at almost any time or place, and life on the seashore and in various 
watering places was made a burden by the ‘artists,’ who wanted to 
experiment on you, your house or your horse. They have melted 
away before the all-absorbing bicycle. 

‘*Yes, the bicycle has played great pranks with the amateur 
photographic business. The man who a couple of years ago had 
spare time and a little money, and enough sense to know that a hobby 
was a healthy thing, bought a camera. He became lazy at times and 
did not develop his pictures, but hired it done, and hundreds of 
people made a living by finishing the work of the amateurs and by 
furnishing supplies. Nowadays the man with time to spare buys a 
wheel and that’s why there has been a falling off in the photographing 
fad, and why a lot of mechanics who know all about repairing cameras, 
developing and mounting pictures, and who are well versed in all the 
mysteries of the dark room, are now making a living by repairing 
bicycles.”’ 

**Yes, that is plausible enough,’’ said a listener. ‘‘It is only a 
change in the style of amusement, but that the bicycle should have 
made an impression on the diamond market is more remarkable. 
But such is the case, if the word of a diamond dealer who spoke on 
the subject recently may be taken. ‘ You would be surprised,’ he 
said, ‘to know how many wheels are bought nowadays as presents, 
where nothing short of a diamond would answer some time ago. It 
has not come to the engagement wheel yet, but if things keep on we 
shall hear of that next. People talk about the diamond trusts and 
diamond combines; the thing that hurts the diamond business is 
the bicycle.’"—Mew York Tribune. 


Took His Note.—Mabel (blushfully)—* Papa, did the count call 
upon you to-day on a rather important matter ?”’ 

Papa—‘‘ Yes.”’ 

Mabel (still more blushfully)—‘‘ You consented ?’’ 

Papa—‘‘ Well, not until he had given me a note for sixty days to 
show for the amount.’’— Zown Topics. 
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Photographic Book News. 


Lehrbuch der Praktischen Photographie. Dr. Adolf Miethe. 
Verlag von Wilhelm Knapp, Halle a. S., Germany. Medium 8vo., 
440 pages, 170 illustrations in text. $3.00. 

The new text-book by Dr. Miethe, the well-known photo-scientist 
and optical expert and writer, is now complete. This work is a credit 
to the publishers as well as to the talented author, and as a practical 
text-book of reference is destined to supplant all similar works thus 
far published. 

As the author states in a prefatory note, the object of the present 
work, as a text-book of practical photography, is a double one. 

First, it is intended for all such as dedicate themselves to profes- 
sional photography, asa reliable monitor and adviser in every case 
where their own knowledge or experience is at fault. 

Second, as a book of reference for the advanced photographic 
student, and to invite him to further theoretical and practical investi- 
gation. 

Even the amateur, who is disposed to delve more deeply into the 
secrets of the art science, will also find much to interest him, 

The book is divided into seven sections, which treat respectively of 
photographic light, chemistry of photography, photographic appar- 
atus, negative and positive processes, reproduction and enlarging, 
orthochromatic photography and artificial light, photographic zsthet- 
ics in studio and field. Every subject is exhaustively treated from a 
practical standpoint. 

This work should be in the hands of every German-speaking pho- 
tographer in America, and it is to be hoped that we may soon have an 
English edition. 


The Photographic (London) News, the oldest weekly photo- 
graphic newspaper, will, at the commencement of the next volume, be 
issued in an entirely new form. The first number of the new series 
will appear on January 3d, 1896, and will contain some striking 
departures from the existing style of photographic journalism. The 
Photographic News, in its new form, will be characterized by several 
attractive features, with special reference to the wants of amateur pho- 
tographers. 
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The American Annual of Photography and Photographic 
Almanac for 1896. Edited by Walter E. Woodbury, published by 
Scoville & Adams Co,, N. Y. Price seventy-five cents, 

This welcome Annual is once more before us, full of good papers 
and information for professional and amateur. 

The present volume is the tenth of the series, and shows a marked 
improvement in the matter of illustrations over its predecessors, The 
editor, Mr. Walter E. Woodbury, further announces that all tables of 
formule have been carefully revised and many additional matters of 
importance to both amateur and professional photographers added. 
Seventy-five cents sent to the publication office of the AMERICAN i 
JourNAL or PHOTOGRAPHY will secure a copy of this valuable annual. 


Encyklopadie der Photographie, No. 17. William Knapp, 
Halle a S. 

This number treats on the ‘‘Art of Enlargement ’’ on paper or 
plates. The text is by Dr. F. Stolze, the well-known German photo- 
scientist. This exhaustive work of about two hundred pages is em- 
bellished with seventy-seven illustrations in the text and a number of 
mathematical tables. The book is divided into three chief divisions: 
1, the various light sources available for enlarging ; 2, enlarging appa- 
ratus ; 3, the various methods of enlarging ; with an introduction, (a) 
dealing with the sharpness of definition ; (4) reduction of exposure ; 
(c) the use of comparatively large objectives ; and an appendix explain- 
ing the use of the mathematical tables in enlarging. The same as the 
preceding numbers, the work is exhaustive, and should be in the hands 
of every German-speaking photographer, The typography and get 
up as usual is a credit to the great publishing house from which it 
emanates, 
























The Photogravure Process. By Henry R. Blaney. The Scoville 
Photographic Series. Price fifty cents. A comprehensive work of about 
fifty pages on the beautiful photo-intaglio process, usually known as 
photogravure. The work is divided into nine chapters, and gives a 
working description of the process as practiced at the present time by 
many of the leading firms in this and other countries. 





Mrs. Strongmind—lIf women would only stand shoulder to 
shoulder they would soon win the suffrage. 

Dr. Guffy—But, Madam, that is something they can’t do, with the 
present style in sleeves. —Harper's Bazar. 
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In the Twilight Hour. 


WATCH vour thoughts. 





LABOR for others is happiness. 





THE best fighting is against yourself. 





COIN the gold of love into the currency 
of deeds. 


How many live on the breath of their 
fellow-men ? 


THE trouble with the blessing in disguise 
is that we can't see it. 





TARES look very much like wheat till 
they come to head out. 





A GREAT many people hold theories who 
can't hold their tongues. 





TO-MORROW is the day on which idle 
men work, and fools reform. 


THE man who tells lies in one direction, 
must tell lies in all directions, 





PRESUMPTION costs nothing, assurance 
is gotten with much difficulty. 


HE waits long indeed, who waits to say 
his kind words on a tombstone. 





THE only route to peace is over the 
highway of warfare.—C. H. Parkhurst. 





IT is the people of low vitality that 
watch all the fevers that are going. 


BETTER get into a small hole and fill it, 
than to rattle about in the bottom of a big 
one. 

As well hope to climb the stars ona 
tread mill as to reach heaven by your own 
works.— Moody. 


THE interpretation we give to others’ 
acts the more reveals the quality of our 
own than of their motives. 





Low grades of life want low things, 
Man wants higher things than the animals 
because of higher powers and destinies. 


How much like children are we on 
board a ship in time of a storm. We 
think of nothing but the storm, forgetting 
that the Pilot is at the helm. 





IT is most beautiful when the strength is 
one of humility instead of pride, and we 
trust no more in the resolution we have 
taken, b it in the hand we hold. 





TEMPTATION often assails the finest 
natures, as the pecklng sparrow or de- 
structive wasp atlacks the sweetest and 
mellowest fruit, eschewing what is sour 
and crude, 


WHETHER we are glad or sad is often 
due to what we have our eyes fixed upon 
—whether we are looking with thankfu 
hearts at what we have or with envious 
hearts at what we have not. The familiar 
parable of the two buckets has a lesson we 
need to hold in mind, “ Though I go to 
the well many times a day,” it said, “I 
always come back empty.’ The other re- 
plied, ‘‘ Though I come back empty many 
times a day, I always go away filled.” 








